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The Changing Nature of Our Teacher Supply 


By RAY C, MAUL 


Assistant Director 
Research Division, National Education Association 


THE PERSISTENT SHORTAGE Of qualified elemen- 
tary school teachers is now accepted as a phe- 
nomenon of the times. The supply of qualified 
candidates for high-school teaching positions, on 
the other hand, has been adequate but for about 
four years during and after World War II. 
New forces, however, are bringing about pro- 
found changes in this relationship. In the face 
of the visible demands just ahead, these changes 
are cause for sober thought. 

The two units which undergird the American 
educational system—the elementary and the high 
school—have traditionally maintained two dif- 
ferent standards for the employment of teachers. 
Prior to 1941, only a few states professed, by 
their certificate requirements, any serious in- 
terest in a four-year program for elementary 
school teachers, whereas such standard of prep- 
aration for high-school teachers was almost uni- 
form among the states. Second, scarcely any 


state sought to maintain equality of salary, in 
terms of preparation and experience, between 
the teachers at these two levels. Third, the 
usual preparation for high-school teaching in- 
eluded some 15-18 required hours of profes- 
sional courses, whereas the program for elemen- 
tary school teaching frequently prescribed as 
many as 30 semester hours. 

These differences, plus the prestige of high- 
school teaching, caused a great majority of col- 
lege students to look to the high-school class- 
room. The widespread practice of accepting 
two (or fewer) years of college preparation for 
elementary school teaching tended to discourage 
the more thoughtful students from choosing that 
field. It was a realistic application of the old 
economic law that ‘‘bad money drives out the 
good.’’ 

In 1946, with the elementary school corps at 
its lowest level in modern times, the NEA Com- 





TABLE 1 


PERCENT CHANGES OF COLLEGE GRADUATES PREPARED TO TEACH IN ELEMENTARY 
AND HiGu SCHOOLS, 1950-54 





College graduates 1950 


1952 1954 


1953 





433,734 
86,890 


With Bachelor's degrees 
Percent change from 1950 
Prepared for high school* 
Percent change from 1950 
Prepared for elementary school4 
Percent change from 1950 
Total prepared to teach® 
Percent change from 1950 


28,587 
115,477 


331,924 


4 


304,857 285.0008 





* Estimate. 
»> Calculated on estimate. 


¢ Completed a major in a regularly-etaught high-school subject. 
4Completed the “elementary education major” as defined by the college. 
* Fulfilled the certificate requirements of the state in which the college is located. 


mission on Teacher and Professional Standards 
sought to co-ordinate the many forces which 
had been suspended by the war effort. Three 
of these merit special emphasis: 

The few states which before the war had an- 
nounced the college-graduation requirement for 
elementary school teaching undertook to imple- 
ment it. This movement spread rapidly. Now 
some 25 states require a four-year college edu- 
cation for elementary school teaching ; five others 
have set future dates for this requirement, and 
every state (save three) has taken substantial 
steps to place the elementary school teacher on 
a professional level. Second, the concept of 
equal pay for equal professional service at any 
grade level has been generally accepted. Finally, 
the content of the prescribed preparatory pro- 
gram has been re-examined to minimize the dif- 
ferences in preparing to teach in the elementary 


or high school, with one state, Washington, all 
but discontinuing specialization. 

These and other forces have led to a profound 
change in the make-up of the annual crop of 
college graduates prepared for teaching. Be- 
fore the war, there were more than four candi- 
dates for high-school teaching to one for ele- 
mentary school positions. In 1949, this ratio 
was 3.45 to one; in 1950, 3.04 to one; in 1951, 
2.16 to one; in 1952, 1.63 to one; in 1953, 1.44 
to one. The 1954 class, with 50,624 possible 
candidates for high-school and 35,088 possible 
candidates for elementary school teaching, shows 
the same ratio. 

The figures in Table 1 point up one aspect of 
the changing nature of our teacher supply, but 
they do not tell the whole story. We must ask 
the question, ‘‘ How effective is the teaching pro- 


TABLE 2 


OCCUPATION, ON NOVEMBER 1, 1953, or THp 1953 GrRaDUATES WHO QUALIFIED FoR 
STANDARD TPRACHING CERTIFICATES! 





Graduates prepared to teach 








Occupation of graduates In elementary school 


Grand total 
In high school 





Men Women 


Total 


Men Women Total Women Total 





Teaching 
Number 
Percent 
Otherwise employed 
Number 
Percent 
Continuing formal study 
Number 
Percent 
Military service 
Number 266 
Percent 14.0% 
Homemaking 
Number 0 
Percent 0.0% 
Seeking employment 
Number 
Percent 
No information 
Number 235 899 
Percent 12.4% 10.3% 
TOTAL 
Number 8,753 
Percent 100.0% 


8,207 


11 
0.6% 0.4% 


1,894 10,647 


100.0% 


717.1% 


100.0% 


6,447 14,654 
53.3% 64.4% 
629 41! : 1,358 
9.3% ? 6.0% 
690 2% 2 i 1,246 
4.49 7 10.0% 5.5% 


2,914 
43.0% 


8,533 


1,774 
20.4% 


0 
0.0% 


66 
0.8% 


1,220 
14.1% 


5,324 


,82 12,105 
100.0% 


100.0% 


8,675 


14,077 22,753 
100.0% 1¢ 


100.0% 10.0% 


100.0% 





1In Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Ver- 


mont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
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fession in obtaining the services of these quali- 
fied college graduates?”’ 

The Seventh Annual National Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report? contains some disquieting 
information which rounds out the picture of 
these changes now in process The report shows 
that 77.1% 
for elementary school teaching seek and accept 
but 
of those prepared for high- 


of the college graduates prepared 


teaching positions following graduation, 
that only 53.3% 
school teaching actually become teachers. 

Table 2° show that some 82% of the qualified 
elementary school candidates are women, while 
only 44% of the qualified high-school teachers 
are No doubt this 
higher rate of entrance into teaching by the 


women. accounts for the 


2 This study, conducted and prepared by the NEA Re 
search Division, is published in the Journal of Teacher 
Education, Mar., 1954. 

3 Jn this, the first attempt to add this follow-up study 
to the annual national investigation, it was not possible 
to obtain complete reports from the other states. The 
states indicated in Table 2 would seem to be fairly rep- 
resentative of the entire country. 


college graduates, predominantly women, who 
are prepared for elementary school teaching. 
Table 2 
gainful occupations, and postgraduate study ae- 


also shows that military service, other 


count for many who do not enter teaching. 
The foregoing facts briefly describe the eur- 


’ 


rent ‘‘supply’’ of teachers and indicate its rap- 


idly changing nature. Most significant is the 
continuing downtrend in the real number of 
candidates for high-school teaching positions. 
This fact takes on added meaning when it is re- 
lated to enrollment trends. The American pub- 
lic high-school system is just now about to feel 
the first of a continuing series of increases which, 
by 1960, will 
where there are now only two. 


see three high-school students 
This 50% in- 
crease in enrollment will call for a proportional 
expansion of the instructional staff. The short- 
age of qualified elementary school teachers can- 
not, under any foreseeable circumstances, be re- 
lieved in the near future, but the problem will 
become much more complex unless the present 


trend at the high-school level is reversed. 


A College Education in Iraq 


By WALTER J. MEHL 
Harpur College, Endicott, N. Y. 


ANY QUALIFIED young person can have a col- 
lege education in Iraq. This shows how far this 
Arab country has progressed in terms of its total 
educational program in the past few years. 

The government of Iraq supports 10 colleges, 
the only colleges in this country and all located 
in Baghdad. Eight of these are co-educational, 
with the College of Agriculture admitting only 
men and Queen Aliya College 
women. Students may pursue a four-year course 


accepting only 


in agriculture, commerce, engineering, education, 
the fine arts, law, the pure sciences, or the social 
sciences. They may study dentistry or phar- 
macy for five years or they may possibly take the 
six-year medical program. 


To gain entrance to 


most of these colleges the student must, in addi- 
tion to presenting qualifying examination grades, 
show some special aptitude. For example, to 
qualify for the medical or engineering colleges 
candidates must also demonstrate good ability in 
the sciences and certainly in English, for virtu- 
ally all courses are taught in this language in 


these two colleges. 
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When asecondary-school graduate has qualified 
for entrance to one of the colleges, the govern- 
ment will meet his financial needs regardless of 
the Liwa (district) in which he lives. His tui- 
tion will be free, for only the commercial and 
law colleges charge a modest fee. His room and 
board will be provided in college dormitories. 
His transportation will be taken care of and even 
a small allowance will be granted for clothes. 
However, the poverty of the people, the system 
of government examinations, and the entrance 
requirements of the various colleges have re- 
sulted in too small a number of qualified young 
men and women attending Iraqi colleges. 

The attention now being paid by the govern- 
ment to the improvement of the entire educa- 
tional system, including the modification of the 
government examinations, should mean more 
young people in the colleges in the future. 

From the standpoint of a qualified staff, col- 
At least 
85% of all faculty members of the 10 colleges 


lege education in Iraq should be good. 


have the Master’s or Doctor’s degree and over 
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50% of these degrees have been earned in the 
United States. The rest have been earned in 
England, France, or Germany, with a few medi- 
cal degrees earned in Egypt. There is evidence 
that locally trained staff members are carefully 
selected with the thought that they will be sent 
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abroad at government expense for graduate work 
after a few years of teaching in one of the col- 
leges. 

On the other hand, there is far too much em- 
phasis on teaching which stresses the kind of 
“‘learning’’ that is prevalent in the lower schools 
—memorization of all lessons with the object of 
giving back to the instructor his words or those 
of the text. The result has been that failure to 


think is even more evident among these students 
than among college students in our own country. 

The elective system has not been adopted in 
Iraq and students are required to take a pre- 
scribed program of studies according to the di- 


vision of the college in which they are entered. 
Thought is increasingly being given to permit 
some election of courses though the limited num- 
ber of staff members makes the use of this system 
difficult at the present time. 

Programs of student activity just have not 
existed at the colleges in Baghdad. There is 
some inter-college athletic competition that pre- 
sents an opportunity for a limited number of 
men students and a few other student activities 
are scheduled sporadically at the different col- 
leges. The chief problems have been the general 
lack of interest on the part of the administrators, 
failure to provide trained leadership for student 
activity programs, and little active interest by 
students to bring their desire for such activities 
to the attention of the authorities. 

On the surface Iraqi students seem much like 
our American students. But the visiting pro- 
fessor will notice a different attitude. The frank 
criticism that they will give him concerning his 
use of lecture time, assignments he makes, and 
examinations he schedules will come as a shock. 
So will the fact that they may refuse to take an 
examination or that the entire class will be ab- 
sent for what seems like no reason at all. On 
the other hand, they will be most friendly and 
anxious to learn. They will come up to chat 
after the class and all of them will happily come 
to his home to tea. But why this independent 
and, at times, rebellious spirit? 

The causes for this attitude go beyond the fact 
that the students are proud and independent and 
enjoy a good argament. They are not taught to 
think, but rather to present the right answer, 
word for word. In addition, these students are 
not at the same level of preparation as American 
students when they come to college. 
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However, the greatest cause for the present 
unhealthy attitude of the Iraq students is com- 
munism. The communists have been working 
on the college students in Iraq for the same rea- 
sons they always concentrate on this group in 
any country. These young people are most 
likely to be dissatisfied with the present situa- 
tion. They are immature and susceptible to 
idealistic thinking. In addition, they will be 
tomorrow’s leaders in government, industry, and 
the schools. In Iraq the communists have also 
confused their aims with those of the ‘‘national- 
ists. By playing up the Arab-Jewish question 
they have been able to stir up considerable re- 
By these 


””? 


sentment against the Western powers. 
various means they gained a start on the cam- 
puses and in recent months they have increased 
their numbers. 

But this communist appeal would not, in my 
opinion, have made and be making the progress 
we now see if the college faculties would have 
stayed closer to the students and their groups 
and if the students would have been encouraged 
and aided in developing a sound program of 
student activities. Increasingly, faculty mem- 
bers have withdrawn from informal contact with 


students until today they appear at the college 
only for scheduled lectures and laboratories. 
What reason they have for this is largely a 
matter of finance. The government now desires 
to help in this situation by raising the pay of the 
faculty (along with all other government work- 
ers), but nothing has been suggested about limit- 
ing the amount of teaching a man may do or 
outside work in which he may engage. However 
it may be accomplished, it is necessary that the 
faculty members contribute more of their time 
and thought to the students outside of the elass- 
room if communist organization is to be defeated 
on the college campus in Iraq. 

A college education is now within the reach of 
many Iraqi young men and women. But there 
is a great need to make this education a reality 
for greater numbers of the youth of this country. 
At the same time, increasingly greater efforts 
must be made by those responsible in the govern- 
ment and in the various colleges to improve the 
methods and the quality of teaching, to foster 
the creation of sound student personnel pro- 
grams, and to aid the students in the develop- 
ment of mature approaches to their entire col- 
lege living. 


A Library with a Culture 


By JOSE SANCHEZ 


University of Illinois, Chicago 


AMONG THE COLONIAL institutions of Latin 
America established by Spain in the Western 
Hemisphere which have weathered all vicissi- 
tudes is the Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
ais, of Havana, Cuba. Founded in 1792, it is 
regarded as the perpetual motivating force in 
all cultural matters. In fact, the intellectual 
history of Cuba is inseparably associated with 
the Sociedad. One of the Sociedad’s historians 
has rightly stated that the history of the Socie- 
dad is ‘‘written forever in the stones of our 
monuments, in the traditions of our schools, in 
the tracks of our railroads, in the sugar fac- 
tories, in its immense sugar fields, and in the de- 
velopment of free trade. 

The aims of the Sociedad Econémica have been 
the development of moral and material interests 
of the country for the people of Cuba. This 
patriotic character has protected the Sociedad 
from all political changes and disturbances. 
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The Sociedad has striven to improve the na- 
tional economy by granting awards to stimulate 
industry and agriculture; by taking active part 
in the improvement of streets and highways, the 
creation and preservation of botanical gardens, 
opposition to slavery and the inequality of op- 
portunities, organization of public expositions, 
promotion and supervision of fellowships to 
study abroad, the establishment (in 1829) of 
courses in agriculture, and participation in com- 
mercial treaties. Through awards offered by 
the Sociedad in 1829 for the best study to 
*‘maintain the highways of Cuba,’’ Cuba be- 
came the fifth country in the world to have a 
railroad. 

In cultural matters the Sociedad has carried 
out what the local governments were unable or 
refused to do during some 400 years. The suc- 
cess of the Sociedad in the field of education 
won the respect of the public and of the govern- 
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ment. At various periods the Sociedad has been, 
in effect, the unofficial ministry of education, 
since it took over the inspection of primary edu- 
cation in the first half of the 19th century and 
later the administration of secondary, prepara- 
tory, and special schools. In 1865 it succeeded 
in making the schools free to all and it unified 
methods of teaching. It also established certain 
courses in the national university, imported 
books, and sent experts to foreign lands to study 
cattle raising, industry, and medicine. Through 
the efforts of the Sociedad a botanical garden 
was established in Havana and administered by 
it since its founding in 1817-1865. It helped im- 
prove the cultivation and manufacturing of 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco. It has promoted the 
establishment of numerous professional schools, 
such as the ‘‘Escuela de Nautica’’ and the 
** Academia de Dibujo y Pintura.’’ 

In 1830 a Commission of Literature was estab- 
lished within the Sociedad and its first act was 
the founding of its official organ, the reputable 
Revista y Repertorio Bimestre de la Isla de Cuba, 
which ceased two years later. It was revived in 
1910 with the shorter title of Revista Bimestre 
Cubana. In 1950, the Sociedad Eeonémica, in 
collaboration with the Library of Congress, 
founded the ‘‘ Escuela Cubana de Bibliotecarios,’’ 
a much needed institution in Latin America. 

The Sociedad has sponsored the publication of 


many works on history, science, literature, agri- 
culture, industry, arts, and commerce. Re- 
cently the complete works of Rafael Montoro 
and a critical edition of the first Cuban comedy 
were sponsored by the Sociedad. The Memorias 
of the Sociedad, from 1793 to 1896, total 62 
volumes. Since 1898 it has been publishing an- 
nual Memorias. 

The society’s library, located away from the 
congested area of the city, occupies its own mod- 
ern building with spacious lecture halls. It is 
directed by Berta Becerra de Leén, American- 
trained, one of the leading librarians in Latin 
America, 

In 1800 the Sociedad persuaded the govern- 
ment to order all publishers to remit to its li- 
brary two copies of all printed matter. The 
order was followed at first but soon forgotten. 
However, the library has steadily increased its 
holdings by the bequests of authors or their heirs. 

The Biblioteca de la Sociedad Econémica de 
Amigos del Pais is one of the two or three wealth- 
iest and most efficient libraries in Latin America. 
Its 80,000 volumes and 35,000 pamphlets, to- 
gether with complete sets of newspapers and re- 
views, constitute a rich collection of irreplace- 
able periodicals and books of the 19th century of 
Cuba. This library, together with the new Na- 
tional Library which is about to emerge, will 
provide Cuba with two first-rate cultural centers. 


THE THINKING MAN 


By EDGAR C. CUMINGS 
Hiram (Ohio) College 


ONE OF THE Most frustrating matters to the 
person who attempts to be objective in his think- 
ing is the imposing number of people who pre- 
tend to think but who are in reality following the 
play of emotional factors. All of us are familiar 
with the teacher who views the world from the 
standpoint of his own area and becomes emo- 
tionally upset if anyone suggests that his field 
could possibly be in need of a thorough revitali- 
zation. He is likely to view any such suggestion 
for the strengthening of his department as an 
attack designed to shatter not only the depart- 
ment, but probably modern civilization as well. 
A defense on rational and courageous grounds 
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of one’s chosen profession is a good thing; a set 
of defensive attitudes based primarily on emo- 
tional and vocational insecurity is an obstruction 
to progress. 

The process involved in a liberal arts educa- 
tion seeks to ‘‘liberate’’ the mind. To liberate 
it from what? From errors of judgment, from 
bigotry, from the false prescriptions of our 
youth, from prejudice, from bias; in short, from 
so-called thinking either handed down to us from 
various sources or based on feelings instead of 
reason. 

One of the central purposes of a liberal arts 
college is to help the student to think construc- 
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tively, objectively, and in a mature fashion. 
Thinking is a difficult process and is therefore 
avoided by many people. Being emotioiial with- 
out thinking is easy, and therefore many people 
take this easy way. It is easier to employ clichés 
and maxims as comfortable substitutes for cogi- 
tation. 

A number of commencement speakers last June 
emphasized this deplorable tendency to catalogue 
others through the use of catch-words or catch- 
Unfortu- 
nately, the trend has proceeded far beyond the 


phrases of a condemnatory nature. 


limits of a game or of mere verbal exercise, for it 
has resulted in damage to persons of stature, to 
individuals whose only interest is in preserving 
freedom and the right to think otherwise. It is a 
curious phenomenon, worthy of the attention of 
sociologists and semanticists. 

The only effective way to deal with those who 
employ the maxim or the epithet to win an argu- 
ment is to use the Socratic method of asking one’s 
opponent to define his terms. For in defining his 
terms, he is forced into the process of thinking 
through his formulation of a catch-word. And 
that seems to be what education is all about. IT 
one is an educated man, one has not only acquired 
a fund of accurate knowledge about many sub- 
jects—one has also swept away feelings, prej- 
udices, and biases about many of those same sub- 
jects. One has learned to think. 

To be an educated man means, therefore, to be 


a person educated in whole and not in part. The 
most brilliant engineer, with the greatest pos- 
sible knowledge of his own specialty, is worthless 
unless he possesses the necessary other parts of 
his cultural background. 
unless his brilliance is supplemented by the 


His power to do harm, 


humane characteristics of the truly educated 
man, is immense and frightening. It is revealing 
that most of the world’s despots have been men 
of relatively little education, despite their politi- 
eal brilliance and ability to dominate others. 
Finally, to be an educated man means to think 
—to think seriously, analytically, and as unemo- 
tionally as possible. The willingness to think, 
or, in fact, to become educated in the best sense 
of the word, means that one must have the cour- 
age to arrive at one’s own judgments and to face 
the disapproval of many in today’s world who 
regard independence and unorthodoxy as dan- 
gerous. It is this quality which distinguishes a 
free college or university from an institution 
which follows any kind of party-line propaganda, 
whether it be a Russian university or an Amer- 
ican one dominated by a single pressure group. 
If we allow our. emotions, our prejudices, our 
false notions, and our individual indoctrinations 
to becloud the liberating influence of the educa- 
tional process, we are not only doing a disservice 
to ourselves and to our education; we are per- 
mitting the ‘‘dark area’’ of the mind to master 
independence and clarity of thought. 


REPORT 


Mexico's Ciudad Universitaria 


By MARVIN ALISKY 


Indiana University 


ELEVEN MILES souTH of downtown Mexico 
City rise the 30 new buildings of University 
City. This ultramodern campus of the National 
Autonomous University of Mexico represents the 
labor of 10,000 workmen and engineers, 156 
architects, a dozen noted painters and sculptors, 
and a capital investment of $50,000,000. Less 
than four years after construction first began 
and six years after preliminary plans were 
drawn, the Ciudad Universitaria is nearing ecom- 
pletion, the most gigantic Mexican building 
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project since the Aztecs built their pyramid 
temples in the 15th century. 

The Ciudad Universitaria will bring changes 
in the academic and physical life of the univer- 
sity. With its various colleges scattered over 
the downtown business district of Mexico City, 
the University of Mexico has utilized the part- 
time services of professional men as the main- 
stay of its faculty. Less than nine per cent of 
the teaching staff is on a full-time basis. 

Some of the physicians, lawyers, engineers, 
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businessmen, and other professional men will 
commute from their offices to the new campus. 
Other faculty members may not do so. These 
men teach for the prestige of being associated 
with the university, not for the nominal fees 
which average $10 a month. Currently, many 
classes are scheduled between 3:00 and 9:00 
p.m. When the university moves into its new 
quarters, the class schedule will gravitate to a 
morning and afternoon basis. Lecturers now 
travel a short distance from their offices to their 
classrooms. A 22-mile roundtrip in mid-morn- 
ing would be something else again. 

Coupled with such new travel obstacles is a 
pedagogic factor which will encourage the 
growth of a full-time faculty. University ad- 
ministration spokesmen now feel that teaching 
is too important a task to be accomplished 
merely in a spare hour. They want to profes- 
sionalize the position of professor; their concern 
is no longer philosophical but financial. Only 
finances stand in the way of an immediate in- 
crease in full-time faculty members. The $3,- 
000,000 annual budget of the university will be 
needed just to maintain the new campus. Dr. 
Nabor Carrillo, rector of the university, hopes 
to keep the present low rate of tuition and fees 
so that money does not become the factor which 
eliminates worthy students. Tuition and fees 
annually average $20 per student. 

Thus, the university will be forced to request 
a larger annual subsidy from the federal gov- 
ernment, a painful prospect for an institution 
which so values its autonomy that the word 
‘‘autonomous’’ has become part of its official 
name. <A federal law of 1929 made the Na- 
tional University officially autonomous. Yet, in 
the interests of national culture and industry, 
the federal government has continued to con- 
tribute to the university’s budget, climaxing 
such aid in the construction of University City. 

More pronounced than the faculty commuting 
problem will be the student commuting problem. 
Spacious dormitories are nearing completion, 
but thousands of students will continue to ride 
the bus to class. Of the 30,000 enrollment, ap- 
proximately 5,000 students are foreigners, in- 
cluding a growing contingent from the United 
States. Of the 25,000 Mexican students, from 
all parts of the republic, a majority come from 
Mexico City itself. A governmental subsidy may 
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allow student bus fares from the center of the 
city to the new campus to remain as low as cur- 
rent fares within the downtown sector. 

What prompts Mexican lawmakers and educa- 
tors to approve measures which will increase the 
cost of education even more than domestic infla- 
The answer lies 
in the Mexican Revolution itself. 


tion already has increased it? 


Mexico has had many military revolts, prin- 
cipally in the 19th century, but only one Revolu- 
tion. 


The latter began in 1910 as an uprising 


against the Diaz dictatorship and grew into a 
social reform program, a continuous Operation 
Bootstrap in which education plays a vital role. 
To develop the industrialization of the republic, 
technicians were needed. Classical higher edu- 
cation in Mexico began to feel the impact of 
technology. 

Lack of laboratory facilities for many courses 
has kept the instruction centered in lectures and 
demonstrations by the professors. By contrast, 
the Ciudad Universitaria has its own cosmic ray 
and nuclear fission buildings, separate centers 
for medicine, dentistry, veterinary science, and 
mathematics. Spacious laboratories in the engi- 
neering buildings use concrete dome roofs to 
admit diffused light. The visual education build- 
ing houses seven motion picture theaters. A 
three-story building, 1,000 feet long, accommo- 
dates the humanities division. Appropriately, the 
political science and law buildings connect. A 
museum, a library, and physical education facili- 
ties will each contribute to the well-rounded cur- 
ricula concerned with the intellectual, voca- 
tional, and social betterment of students. 

Up to now, student life at the university has 
not been characterized by the many social activi- 
ties in U.S. colleges. In the absence of dormi- 
tories and sufficient athletic facilities, special in- 
terest groups have improvised meeting places in 
downtown Mexico City. In 1955 or 1956, when 
the university moves to the Ciudad Universi- 
taria, all that will be changed. Facilities for 
swimming, football, soccer, baseball, jai-alai, 
dancing, band practice, and track are awaiting 
The athletic stadium seats 110,000. 

Each structure, as well as the grounds sur- 
rounding it, reflects the Indian artistry that has 
brought renown to Mexican painters and sculp- 
Since June 5, 1950, when the corner- 
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stone for the first building was laid, muralists 
and architects have striven to combine beauty 
and utility. Modern functional buildings are 
adorned with mosaics of Mexico’s past and hopes 
for her future. Symbols such as the Quetzal- 
coatl feathered serpent and the Spanish Catholic 
cross blend into the hybrid, true picture of 
Mexico. 

The maze of outward decorations which pro- 
claim the progress of the university is indeed 
appropriate. The University of Mexico has been 
many things in its troubled past: a cloister for 


theology students, a haven for decadent royal- 
ists, even briefly a training center for anti-cleri- 
cals. Today it is the republic’s center for higher 
education, classical and practical, attuned to the 
problems of modern Mexico. The ancient former 
church buildings currently housing the univer- 
sity downtown symbolize a chapter of university 
life that is now dead. The new functional, ar- 
tisti¢ campus represents a chapter that is just 
beginning. The old plant leaves no room for 
growth. The Ciudad Universitaria invites un- 
limited expansion. 
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The Ordering and Forbidding Technique 
and Teen-Age Adjustment 


By PAUL H, LANDIS 
State College of Washington 


IN OUR MOBILE SOCIETY, the traditional order- 
ing and forbidding technique in child develop- 
ment has proven inadequate. The wise parent 
today recognizes that when the adolescent enters 
high school, he begins a new period of full-time 
participation in the teen-age group and must, 
in many situations, be able to stand alone. 

Then the peer group’s definition of situations 
becomes more important to him than those of 
parents, unless parents’ standards have already 
become his own. It is for the teen group that 
he plays his roles—by its standards that he 
judges his successes and failures, rather than 
those of parents, teachers, or other adults. 

This means that the parent of today has only 
12 to 14 years in which to give the child experi- 
ence in making decisions and acquiring strength 
of judgment, which will, in a general way, give 
him sufficient insight to feel his way toward 
moral adulthood. The child who has not ae- 
quired some confidence in his own decision- 
making is almost entirely at the mercy of his 
peers. 
in our day of a self-sufficient teen-age society 
and unchaperoned pair relationships, teen-agers 
are called upon to make more moral decisions 
before they are 20 years of age than their great- 
grandparents made in a lifetime. 
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This exposes him to needless risks, for 


Some families still rear their children under 
the authoritarian pattern. Children in such 
homes receive their morality ready-made from 
domineering parents. Upon reaching adoles- 
cence, such youngsters find themselves com- 
pletely unprepared to cope with the complex, 
fast-moving teen-age world. Many of them find 
the freedom of the teen-age world too sudden 
and its demands for self-sufficiency too new. 

The ultimate test of a disciplinary pattern is 
the extent to which it helps the individual reach 
a place of maturity wherein he can make all 
decisions for himself and face the responsibilities 
for his own choices, whether good or bad. This 
is the essence of moral adulthood, for, while the 
child is forgiven his unwise choices, society holds 
the adult responsible for his own decisions. 

To compare the effectiveness of the authori- 
tarian and democratic administrative patterns in 
preparing the child for the teen-age transition 
to adulthood, we have been conducting a series 
of studies at the State College of Washington. 

The group studied was 1,900 boys and 2,410 


girls, high-school seniors, most of them 17 and 


1P. H. Landis and C. L. Stone, ‘‘The Relationship of 
Parental Authority Patterns to Teenage Adjustments,’’ 


Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations Bulletin 
No. 588, Youth Series No. 8, September, 1952. Also, C. 
L. Stone and P. H. Landis, Rural Sociology, 18: 233-242, 
September, 1953. 
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18 years of age. We tried to discover the extent 
to which these young people, who were ready to 
venture out on their own in college or in the 
work world, had reached the point of successful 
adjustment in the various aspects of their inter- 
personal relationships. [Families from which 
these young people came were classified into 
three types: democratic, intermediate, and au- 
thoritarian. The democratic family was defined 
as one in which children were treated as persons, 
in which children and parents co-operated; the 
authoritarian family, that in which children are 
subjects governed over by parents, where obedi- 
ence is expected; the intermediate was placed 
between these two extremes. 

Young people in the democratically admin- 
istered homes were much better adjusted, had 
fewer problems, had less conflict with their par- 
ents, were on more confidential terms with their 
parents, were better adjusted to peer group, to 
school, and to their community than those in 
authoritarian families. 

From a check list of 250 common problems of 
teen-agers, these young people were asked to 
check problems which had troubled them. Here 
is the number of problems these high-school 
seniors from the three types of homes checked 


(Table 1): 
TABLE 1 


Number of Problems Checked by 





Type of home —— 
Boys Girls 


Democratic 19 
Intermediate 22 
Authoritarian 27 


Not only in total problems, but in all experi- 
ence areas, the child from authoritarian homes 
had more problems. Here is a summary (Table 
2) of the areas in which problems were checked 


TABLE 2 


Number Checked by Young 
People by Family Type 





Demo- 
cratic 


Problem Areas 
Inter- Authori- 
mediate’ tarian 


sad 
a 
ee 
a 


Personal 

(38 in check list) 
Family 

(63 in check list) 
Social 

(80 in check lst) 
Boy-girl relations 

(34 in check list) 
School 

(80 itn check list) 
Vocational 

(30 In check list) 
Morals, religion ... 

(30 in check list) 


cots 
Ce td to 
SOS 
eI 


oe 
tro 
th te 


Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boya 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 


to 
wort 


cho 
of = SOS UF Or 


to 
~) 


to tore 
Past 
tS wt 


to 
me 
to 
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and the number of problems checked by type of 
family : 

Authoritarian parents are much more often in 
disagreement with their children over the com- 
mon issues that arise in the family at this stage 
than is the democratic family, and in most areas 
the girl in the authoritarian family disagrees 
more often with parents than the boy. This is 
demonstrated by the following summary (Table 
3) of proportions of young people checking 11 
common areas of ‘‘frequent disagreement’’ with 


parents: 
TABLE 3 


Proportion in 
“Frequent Disagreement” 
With Parents by Family 


Areas of Administrative Pattern 


Disagreement 





Authori- 
tarian 


Inter- 
mediate 


Demo- 
cratic 
My spending money . Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 


My friends 
My choice of clothes. 
My attitude toward 


my parents 
My outside activities. 


eee ee 
o 
metho 


Ow AR Now |e woo we 


mh ime 


My school work 


A OP DH 


My future plans .... 


tee RDS 


My share of the work 
around the house . 


My social life 


he ee 
Ae ©: 


he 
a 





Further analysis of the data suggests that the 
parent who employs the democratic, rather than 
authoritarian, pattern not only has greater in- 
fluence with the child in the long run, but also 
draws greater loyalty and respect from him than 
the parent who assumes that he has sufficient 
wisdom to order and forbid and who stresses the 
child’s obligation to honor and obey. 

In every crucial situation the child from the 
democratic home has a big advantage over his 
browbeaten counterpart in the authoritarian 
family. The child whose individuality has been 
respected, whose opinions have been heard, 
whose curiosity and assertiveness have been en- 
couraged, faces adulthood with confidence and 
self-respect. The modern world is an imper- 
sonal and individualistic one. It has no place 
for the morally weak or frightened; it demands 
quick thinking and self-assurance. The iron 
hand of the authoritarian home is not conducive 
to the development of such traits; the child from 
such a home has two strikes on him from the 
start. 
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Predicting Scholastic Success for Graduate 
Students in Education 


By EDWARD J. DURNALL, JR. 
Nasson College, Springvale, Me. 


THe Mitter ANALoaIEs Test is one of the most 
widely used scholastic aptitude tests at the grad- 
uate level. Miller has summarized pertinent 
studies of validity in the field of education con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota, Syracuse 
University, and the University of Illinois.'. The 
obtained correlation coefficients seemed to justify 
Miller’s conclusion that the MAT is a very useful 
test for the prediction of graduate success in edu- 
cation. 

It was decided to test this hypothesis to deter- 
mine if the MAT was effective in predicting the 
success of graduete students enrolled in educa- 
tion at Oregon State College. The MAT was 
administered to all students who applied for 
admission to the Graduate School with a major 
in education. This study is concerned with 153 
students who had completed at least 30 hours of 
graduate work in education. 

The raw scores on the MAT ranged from 15 
to 87 with a mean of 49.79 and a standard devi- 
ation of 13.07. The MAT scores were correlated 
with obtained grade point averages in education 
and a coefficient of .21 was obtained. It was pos- 
sible to raise the coefficient by correlating raw 
scores on the MAT with the rank order of grade 


1W.S. Miller, Miller Analogies Test (New York: Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1952). 


point averages. This resulted in a correlation 
of .50. 

The mean MAT score of nine persons who had 
received the Ed.D. degree was 56.44 while the 
mean MAT score of 75 students who obtained 
the Ed.M. or M.S. degree was 48.56. This differ- 
ence was significant at the five per cent level of 
confidence. 

It was found that none of the students scoring 
below 30 on the MAT obtained grade point aver- 
ages which were high enough to qualify for ad- 
mission to Kappa Delta Pi. However, ‘three of 
the four students scoring above 75 on the MAT 
also failed to receive qualifying grade point aver- 
ages. The following table illustrated this par- 
ticular relationship in more detail. 


Per Cent Qualified 


MAT Scores for Kappa Delta Pi 


15-29 
30-44 
45-59 
60-74 
75-89 
It would seem that, while there is some rela- 
tionship between MAT scores and grade point 
average in graduate work in education, the de- 
gree of relationship is not particularly high. 
There is evidence to indicate that a very high 
score on the MAT may not be as indicative of 
scholastic success in education courses as a score 
closer to the mean. 


EVENTS 


Science Teachers and Scientists 


THE PARAMOUNT role of science in the affairs of men 
today is an undeniable fact. It might therefore be 
supposed that the significance of science is duly ree- 
ognized in the field of education. That this is not so 
may be seen from the recent statement by Francis D. 
Curtis of the University of Michigan that the shortage 
of qualified science teachers and of adequate labora- 
tory equipment is responsible for the loss of an in- 
number of high 


calculable potential scientists in 
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school. He attributes this insufficiency to shortecom- 
ings in curricular requirements and to the major con- 
cern of the colleges to develop scientific specialists 
rather than individuals with a broader training for 
the teaching of science. 

Dr. Curtis’ viewpoint corroborates one of the econ- 
clusions of the Conference on the Role of Women in 
the Physical Sciences (Bryn Mawr College, June 17- 
19, 1954). “The demand for scientific personnel over 
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the next few decades can be met only if boys and girls 
of high-school age are introduced to the sciences and 
mathematics by well qualified and enthusiastic teach- 
The present need for such teachers is tragically 
acute and will increase with the expected growth of 
secondary school enrollments.” 

Nor is the supply of scientists any more satisfac- 
tory. According to Claude J. Lapp, National Research 
Council, “Our population is increasing so that it is 
doubling every 50 years, the need for skilled workers 
is doubling every 20 years and the need for highly 
trained scientists and engineers is doubling every 10 
years.” It is not too much to say that the future of 
the nation requires a greater number of scientifically 
trained men and women. This fact is particularly im- 
portant when it is recalled that there has been an up- 
swing in the supply of scientific personnel in the 
U. S. 8. R. (Science, July 2, 1954). 

The implications for curriculum experts and guid- 
ance counselors in the high schools and teachers’ col- 
leges should be quite clear. Many have given lip serv- 
ice to the significance of science in the current age. 
It is time to consider carefully the role of such essen- 
tial subjects as science and mathematics, not only edu- 
eationally per se, but also as contributors to future 
health, happiness, and security —W. W. B. 


ers. 


TRENDS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


University OF Curicaco: A new training program 
providing an integrated seminar type unit of instruc- 
tion and training in elementary education. 
of half-tuition to elementary and secondary teachers 
and to students preparing to teach in elementary 
schools. 

Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.): An advanced 
curriculum in the liberal arts for the subject-matter 
growth of teachers after the Master’s degree. 

Rutgers University: Reorganization of the School 


Remission 


of Education, 

Ohio State University: A new six-year program of 
university study and full-time teaching service lead- 
ing to the B.S. in edueation. 

University of Nevada: Opening a new College of 
Education offering four-year bachelor degrees and a 
normal school program, 


College of Saint Elizabeth (Convent Station, N. J.): 
A dual major in a branch of the liberal arts and in 
elementary education. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS AND “SHOW 
BUSINESS” 


Warninc that high-school and college athletic pro- 
grams might degenerate into “show business,” Delbert 
Oberteuffer, chairman, physical education division for 
men, Ohio State University, reminded athletic admin- 
istrators to keep their eyes on the welfare of youth in- 
stead of on the scoreboard and gate receipts. Speak- 
ing at the Conference on Physical Education, the State 
University of Iowa, June 29, 1954, Dr. Oberteuffer 
urged physical-education teachers to stress the ethical 
and cultural development of youth. 

He recommended the following criteria for athletic 
programs : ends to serve youth, not adults; a reduction 
in the hours of practice; encouragement of youngsters 
to think in athletics; and discontinuance of showman- 
ship tactics by coaches. 


JOHNS HOPKINS’ NEW BOLOGNA 
CENTER 


Tue Scuoorn of Advanced International Studies, the 
Johns Hopkins University, announces the opening in 
March, 1955, of the Bologna Center for Specialized 
Western European Studies at Bologna, Italy. This 
co-ordifiated program of studies includes seminars in 
law, economics, and politics as related to Austria, 
France, Germany, and Italy. The faculty is composed 
of distinguished American and European scholars. 
Three féllowships of $1,800 each and 10 of $1,000 each 
are available for 1955-56. In addition, 10 special fel- 
lowships bearing no stipend will be awarded to stu- 
dents of proven merit who do not require financial aid. 
College graduates whose backgrounds include training 
in economies, history, and political science, as well as 
in at least one European language, may apply. Only 
U.S. citizens are eligible for the competitive awards. 
For full information and forms, write: The Registrar, 
School of Advanced International Studies, 1996 Flor- 
ida Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. March appli- 
cations must be received not later than November 1, 
1954. 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Francis J. Donohue, professor of school administra- 
tion, St. Bonaventure (N. Y.) University, assumed the 
presidency, St. Mary of the Plains College (Dodge 
City, Kan.). 
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Vagn H. Fenger succeeds Peter Manniche as princi- 
pal, International People’s College, Elsinore, Den- 
mark, effective this month. 


John R. Bertrand, dean, Basie Division, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas (College Station), 
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appointed dean, College of Agriculture, University 
of Nevada. 


G. Welton Marquis and Kendon Smith appointed 
dean, School of Music, and head, department of psy- 
chology, respectively, Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina. Additional appointments include: 
Nell Logan, associate professor of home economics; 
and assistant professors, Harold Altman (art), and 
Robert C. Humphrey and Jean Gagen (English). 


Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) announces the 
following faculty promotions: to deanship of the 
faculty, Eugene T. Adams; to chairmanships, Herman 
A. Brautigam (Division of Philosophy and Religion) 
and R. Chester Roberts (Division of Natural Scei- 
ences), succeeding Sidney J. French who resigned to 
become dean, Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.) ; to 
professorships. Karl Koenig (German) and Douglas 
Reading (history); to associate professorship, John 
Longyear (anthropology); and to assistant profes- 
sorships, Gilbert Cahill (history), Robert Murray 
(classical languages), and Robert Smith (philosophy 
and religion). 


C. H. Cramer and Wenzil K. Dolva appointed deans, 
Adelbert College and School of Business, respectively, 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland, Ohio). 


Donald S. Hecock, acting chairman, department of 
public administration, Wayne University (Detroit, 
Mich.), named assistant dean, College of Liberal Arts. 


James M. Davis appointed director, International 
Center, and assistant professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Mark Hale appointed director, School of Social 
Work, State University of Iowa. 


Laurence E. Schmeckebier, director, Cleveland In- 
stitute of Art, succeeds Norman L. Rice as director, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University’s School of Art. 


Samuel Pascal, professor of modern languages, La- 
fayette College (Easton, Pa.), appointed director, In- 
ternational Affairs Program, succeeding Myron Bas- 
kin who had been the acting director. 


John Tebbel, vice-chairman, department of journal- 
ism, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University, appointed 
Gregory Mason. 


chairman, succeeding 


LeRoy Peterson, professor of education and co- 
ordinator of educational extension, University of Wis- 
consin, elected chairman, department of education. 


Nathan Maccoby, chairman, division of research, 
School of Public Relations and Communications, Bos- 
ton University, appointed chairman of the univer- 
sity’s department of psychology to succeed Willem J. 
Pinard. 
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Raymond Jaffe, lecturer in philosophy, University 
of California (Berkeley), named chairman, depart- 
ment of philosophy, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.). 


Harry F. Garner succeeds Herbert A. Clark as chair- 
man, department of education, Wilson College (Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.). 


Elizabeth R. Swain and Harry L. Leonhardt ap- 
pointed chairman, department of biology, and assist- 
ant professor of psychology, respectively, Hillyer 
College (Ilartford, Conn.). 


Irvin S. Wolf appointed professor and acting chair- 
man, department of psychology, Denison University 
(Granville, Ohio), sueceeding Parker E. Lichtenstein. 
New assistant professors include: Robert L. Bancroft 
(modern languages), Alpha C. Chiang (economies), 
and Robert L. MeCleery (psychology). 


The new head of DePauw University’s department 
of education is Clinton C. Green, who sueceeds Burton 
W. Gorman, now head of secondary education, Kent 
(Ohio) State University. Lois Mitchell appointed 
assistant professor of education, DePauw University. 


Ralph H. Wherry, associate professor of insurance, 
Pennsylvania State University, named head, depart- 
ment of commerce. 


Urban H. Fleege, associate secretary, college and 
university department, National Catholic Educational 
Association, appointed head, Unesco Mission in the 


Philippines. 


Frederick B. Tolles appointed to fill the Howard M. 
Jenkins Chair of Quaker History and Research, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College. 


Salvador de Madariaga, professor of Spanish stud- 
ies, Oxford University, will serve as Visiting Emory L. 
Ford Professor of Spanish, Princeton University. 


Clinton B. Gass, professor of mathematics and head 
of the department, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
(Lincoln), named associate professor of mathematics, 
DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.). 


H. Marie Pentz and Carlene R. Hillman appointed 
associate and assistant professors of home economies, 
respectively, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University. 

Assistant professors recently appointed at West 
Virginia University are: Thurman E. Smotherman 
(elementary education), Miles H. Sharpe (agricul- 
tural education), Eldon E. Posey (mathematies), and 
Albert L. Sturm, 
professor of political sciences and public administra- 
tion at the university, will serve as consultant to the 
Task Force on Water Resources and Power, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (Hoover Commission). 


James R. Young (journalism). 
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Daniel F. Skeath and Edwin L. Bell appointed assist- 
ant professors of psychology and education and of 
Albright College (Reading, 


biology, respectively, 


Pa.). 

The Reverend Krister Stendahl named assistant pro- 
fessor of New Testament, Harvard University Divin- 
ity School. 

The Reverend Wilson A. Aldridge, S.J., appointed 
assistant professor of philosophy, University of Santa 
Clara (Calif.). 

Among those promoted to assistant professorships, 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), are: Walter D. 
Leavitt (Romance languages), Albert Merriman 
(classical languages), Samuel F. Morse (English), 
and Robert C. Stewart (mathematics). 

Stephen T. Early, Jr., instructor in political science, 
University of Virginia, appointed assistant professor 
of political science, DePauw University. 

Lloyd Graunke, assistant superintendent, Illinois 
State School for the Deaf, appointed director, special 
education program, MacMurray College (Jackson- 
ville, Tll.). 

Rachel Salisbury, director of freshman English, 
Wisconsin State College, has resigned to devote her 
time to the writing of textbooks. 


Coming Events 


Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 


Oct. 14-15. Theme: “Preparing to Meet the Rising 
Tide of Students.” 

The International Council for Exceptional Children, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 10-13. 

Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 25-27. Theme: “Language: Mistress of 


the Arts.” 


Recent Deaths 
Michael L. Altstetter, 71, retired professor of ed- 
ueation, University of Tennessee, Sept. 3. 

tyril F. Richards, 59, vice-president and, until June, 
dean of the college, Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), Sept. 7. 

Elias Olan James, 75, professor emeritus of English, 
Mills College (Oakland, Calif.), Sept. 14. 

The Reverend John J. Gearon, 77, professor of Ro- 
mance languages, University of San Francisco, 
Sept. 17. 

Menahem M. Edelstein, 64, head, department of 
teaching affairs, Jewish Education Committee of New 
York City, Sept. 18. 
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ALBRIGHT, WILBUR D. A Study of Personnel 
Practices for College and University Office and 
Clerical Workers. Pp. 131. College and Univer- 
sity Personnel Association, Champaign, Ill. 1954. 

$2.50. 
° 

BAKAMIS, WILLIAM A. 
dustrial Arts. Pp. 219. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1954. $3.00. 

° 

BIXLER, ROY W., anp GENEVIEVE K. BIXLER. 
Administration for Nursing Education in a Period 
of Transition. Pp, 483. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York 16. 1954. $5.90. 

° 

CALDWELL, LYNTON K. The 
Administration of New York. 
Y. Crowell, New York 16. 1954. 

° 

COLE, STEWART G., anp MILDRED W. COLE. 
Minorities and the American Promise. Pp. 319. 
Harper & Bros., New York 16. 1954. $4.50. 

° 

CURRAN, FRANCIS X., S.J. The Churches and 
the Schools. Pp. 152. Loyola University Press, 
Chicago 13, 1954. $3.00. 

* 

DICKASON, DONALD E. Personnel Administra- 
tion on the Campus. Pp. 25. The author, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Office of Nonacademie Personnel, 
Champaign, If]. 1954. $2.00. 

« 

ESTES, WILLIAM K., et al. Modern Learning 
Theory. Pp. 379. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York 1. 1954. $5.00. 

@ 

FRALEY, LESTER M., WARREN R. JOHNSON, 
AND BENJAMIN H. MASSEY (editors). Phys- 
ical Kducation and Healthful Living. Pp. 205. 
Prentice-Hall, New York 11. 1954. $2.75. 

* 

Accent on Teaching: Ex- 
Pp. 334. Harper 

$4.75. 


The Supervision of In- 


Government and 
Pp. 506. Thomas 
$5.95. 


FRENCH, SIDNEY J. 
periments in General Education. 
& Bros., New York 16. 1954. 

@ 

HALES, DAWSON. Federal Control. of Public 
Education. Pp. 144. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27. 1954. $3.75. 

. 

HORTON, MILDRED McA., et al. Modern Edu- 
cation and Human Values. Vol. V. Pp. 86. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1954. 
$3.00. 

a 

GRACE, anp 

Interviews. 

1954. 


STOUT. 
Prentice- 


IRVING W. 
Pp. 356. 


$3.95. 
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LINDGREN, HENRY C. Effective Leadership in 
Human Relations. Pp. 287. Hermitage House, 
New York 11. 1954. $3.50. 

° 

LIVENGOOD, W. W. (compiler). Americana as 
Taught to the Tune of a Hickory Stick. Pp. 70. 
Women’s National Book Association, New York 13. 
1954, $2.50. 

a 

OLSEN, EDWARD G. (editor). School and Com- 
munity. Second edition. Pp. 534. Prentice-Hall, 
New York 11. 1954. $5.75. 

6 

PEI, MARIO A., anp FRANK GAYNOR. A Dic- 
tionary of Linguistics. Pp. 238. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York 16. 1954. $6.00. 

© 

Private Independent Schools: A Directory. Pp. 786. 
James EK. Bunting, Wallingford, Conn. 1954. 
$5.00. 

© 

Public Administration Organizations: A Directory of 
Unofficial Organizations in the Field of Public Ad- 
ministration in the United States and Canada. Pp. 
150. Public Administration Clearing House, Chi- 
cago 37. 1954. $2.50. 

° 

REILLY, WILLIAM J. Life Planning for College 
Students. Pp 173. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 
1954. $2.50. 

* 

SCHLEICHER, CHARLES P. Introduction to In- 
ternational Relations. Pp. 941. Prentice-Hall, 
New York 11. 1954. $6.75. 

* 

SCOTT, C. WINFIELD, anp CLYDE M. HILL. 
Public Education Under Criticism. Pp. 432. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York 11. 1954. $4.75. 

e 

THYNE, JAMES M. Patterns of Error in the Ad- 
dition Number Facts. Pp. 275. University of Lon- 
don Press Ltd., Warwick Square, London, EC4, 
England. 1954. 10/6. 

2 

UNDERWOOD, BENTON J., et al. Elementary 
Statistics. Pp. 239, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York 1. 1954. $3.25. 
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Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
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OCTOBER 2, 1954 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Framingham, Mass. 


Written for students who need to build for 
themselves a reasonable philosophy of edu- 
cation, the book first presents problems 
already familiar to the student, then dis- 
closes the epistemological, metaphysical and 
ethical issues underlying these problems. 
The student thereby is given the tools with 
which he can structure the practical prob- 
lems which await him as an educator. 
480 pages @ 554” x 834” 
Published May 1954 


SCHOOL BOARDS: Their Status, 
Functions, and Activities 
by CHARLES EVERAND REEVES 


Containing what is believed to be the first 
really complete treatment of the nature and 
functions of school education boards, this 
text shows how school boards can be ef- 
fective instruments for bettering public 
schools and gaining community support. 
Board members are given explicit sug- 
gestions for determining policies for the 
management and operation of schools and 
in fulfilling their function as liaison be- 
tween the community and the schools. 
368 pages @ 55%” x 834” 
Published March 1954 


Send for Your Copies Today 


rent Male \ 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 














THE TUITION PLAN 
WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE , 
The method by which than 400 
WHEN L RETIRE ? anna pce es aed conveni- 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? ence of monthly payments while they 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, receive their tuition and other fees in 


travel, the other things that make the years of full Are 
at the beginning of the term. 


retirement worth while for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for sas s eases x 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives The Tuition Plan iner enroll 


the same number of dollars in his pension check ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 

each month, but he has seen his purchasing power hances good will. 

dwindling away in recent years. 8 
A pioneering type of annuity, available only to A descriptive brochure will be sent 


college staff members, now tries to do something heals d ll 1 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% to schools and colleges promptly upon 
of their annuity premiums to the new College request, 


Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


ANNUITY ASSOCIATION THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT ‘ 
EQUITIES FUND 347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 























A MAJOR NEW STUDY BY A NATIONAL AUTHORITY This new aid 


® shows how some children vulnerable 
to delinquency can be spotted early, 


}4 using available scientific techniques, 
et ommuni ®& points out how predelinquent and 
delinquent children can be studied 

and their needs diagnosed, 


« 
L & describes in detail how the re- 
all e e inquen @ sources available in the community 
can and should be brought to bear 
on the problem in cooperative ac- 


s . . 

Cooperative Approaches tivity, 

ss and includes 

to Preventing and ®& a revised and enlarged Scale for Ap- 

. . ccienat enones oot tee 
er u Vv ' - 

Controlling Delinquency ree say 

check lists for evaluating the 


by WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS school's share in any delinquency 


Professor of Education, Boston University; and Consultant to the 
U. S. Senate Sub-committee investigating Juvenile Delinquency. x plus 566 pages, 


$4.50 








Order your copy from— 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York e 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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